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EBENEZEE MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL. 



Reminiscences of Mrs. Elizabeth J. Osborne, a former 

pupil. 

In company with my brothers, William and Cornelius 
Deweese, and my sister Mary (Mrs. John T. Alexander), 
I attended the Ebenezer Manual Labor School. The 
school was a mile and a half from my father's home 
(Nimrod Deweese). This distance we usually walked, 
but in bad weather my sister and I rode on horseback 
behind my brothers— I usually with William and Mary 
with Cornelius. 

The school building consisted of two large rooms, was 
a frame building, used also for church purposes. Back 
of this building was a frame house, built for the students. 
I remember this building very well, as it was papered 
with newspapers, which we used to sometimes go in and 
read. 

Peter Akers was our teacher, and oft times when he 
was called away on some missionary work Mrs. Akers 
would take his place, usually bringing in her baby, which 
played on the floor while she heard us recite our lessons. 
We were always delighted when we knew Mrs. Akers 
would be the teacher, as we stood in awe of Peter Akers. 
Following Peter Akers as teachers were John Piper, 
W. D. R. Trotter, John Hedenberg, and Emanuel Metcalf . 
Among the scholars who attended the school were Wil- 
liam and Greenbury McElfresh and Aquilla, their sister. 
Greenbury McElfresh was a born preacher, as at recess 
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or oft times before school he would build us a play house 
around a stump; then he would mount the stump and 
preach; would give out the songs, line them off, and we 
would all sing. Among the pupils were: Mary McEl- 
fresh (Mrs. Bennett), Mary Akers (Mrs. William, Clam- 
pit), Polly Tucker (Mrs. Beggs). These scholars are all 
gone, save Julia Tucker (Mrs. John Mather), who still 
lives in Jacksonville. 

The three Indians, being educated for missionaries, 
attended the school at the same time, namely: John 
Johnson, Peter Marksman, and George Copway. When 
we learned that we were to go to school with Indians we 
were at first somewhat alarmed, but afterwards found 
them to be very kind and studious. I can see them now 
in my mind's eye, very clearly— seated up in the troes, 
studying their lessons. 

John tJohnson told me one day if I would bring him 
a basket of strawberries (which grew wild in the pas- 
tures), he would give me a present. I gathered the basket 
of strawberries on my way to school, and received as a 
present from the Indian boy a little pair of scissors, which 
I kept for many years afterwards. 

It was Peter Akers' plan to make of this Ebenezer 
Manual Training School a college, and he asked my 
father, Nimrod Deweese, to head the list of contributors 
toward that end. My father offered to give him five 
hundred dollars toward it (which was a good sum of 
money at that time), but this offer Peter Akers declined, 
thinking the sum not large enough. 

I oft times ride out to old Ebenezer, and walk over 
the old school ground and around the cemetery. There 
are but few of us left now to recall these old school days, 
but the memories are dear of those splendid men and 
women who laid the foundation for education in the 
pioneer days of Illinois. 



